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Defective or Talse' work as it was called was punished by fine,
and repeated offences entailed expulsion from the guild. The
guild ordinances contained minute prescriptions regarding
every detail in the industrial process and the quality of the
materials to be used. Later, these regulations became an
obstacle to progress, but in their day they undoubtedly afforded
protection to the consumer. To reduce the temptation to pro-
duce scamped work, craftsmen were discouraged from working
at night, and were recommended to carry on their business at
open stalls in full view of their customers. The guilds took a
pride in maintaining a high standard of workmanship in their
trades. Frequently a guild would indemnify a customer who
had suffered from the defective work of one of its members.

The price-fixing powers of the guilds were intended to be
used not merely in the interests of the craftsmen but for the
protection of the consumer. To the men of the Middle Ages,
this apparent clash of interests presented no difficulty. The
possibility of fixing by public authority a price that would be
just to both producer and consumer was accepted as axiomatic.
In our own day, the difficulties associated with public price-
fixing are so great that the State only exceptionally interferes
with the free working of supply and demand. The assumption
is made, an assumption obviously open to numerous excep-
tions, that competitive prices are also just prices. In the Middle
Ages, however, the problem was much simpler. The cost of
producing an article could be estimated more easily than under
our complicated system of division of labour where several
hundred people may be necessary to produce a single commo-
dity. The medieval craftsman manufactured a complete
article. It was therefore a comparatively simple task to calcu-
late the cost of the raw materials and the amount of the labour-
time involved. A certain arbitrary element could not be
excluded in fixing the reward assigned to the craftsman, but
the medieval mind was not conscious of this. The standard of
comfort appropriate to each class was so clear and well defined,
that it seemed a natural and not a conventional thing, as it
partly is, that an artisan should earn less than a bishop. The